him. And even finished work, in his case, bears the traces of his
struggle with the material. The basic character of his style is a
strange combination of vividness and heaviness; it is a style that
makes one doubt at every instant whether it should be called
ardent or crabbed. It carries the reader away and yet is ever pain-
fully wrestling with itself; now stumbling over itself with vigour,
now lame-footed and hanging back, formless and formal, and
with its innumerable interpolations, qualifications, references
back, sudden parentheses, tied-on supplements, and disrupting
interjections it is the despair of many a reader. But this precisely
is what gives Carlyle's prose its unique rhythm.

If we were to try to describe Carlyle's nature in one word, we
might perhaps, drawing on his own vocabulary, call him a Hero
as Thinker. What Carlyle attempted and achieved was to discover
the various manifestations of heroism in all human activities. One
form of it only he overlooked, the Hero as Thinker, and for the
very simple reason that he himself was its embodiment. And yet
this one is precisely the most effective and comprehensive of them
all. The thinker is, so to say, the universal hero, comprising all the
Carlylean forms within himself. He is prophet, poet, priest, writer,
organizer, in one person. His influence lasts longest and strikes
deepest. And he is not only the mightiest form of heroism, but also
the purest, the humanly greatest, for the very reason that he does
not seek his goal in concrete action. Every action presupposes a
certain amount of limitedness, blindness, injustice; always its
content is only a definite given and momentary truth. But the
thinker wills the whole, he understands, sees through, sees into
everything, he cognizes everything in terms of its individual
justification.

This does not, however, imply that the Thinker must from in-
differentism and lack of temperament admit validity for anything
and everything. On the contrary, every genuine Thinker is also a
passionate reformer, and consequently the tone in which he
speaks is very frequently uncompromising and arbitrary. It is not
enough for him to have discovered truths for himself, he wants to
make them the possession of the whole world, to bring them to it
whether it wills or no. He carries things in his heart that imperi-
ously drive him outwards, things that he would like to shout into
everyone's ear, to write on every door-post, to placard at every
street-corner.

These traits determined Carlyle's creativeness. He felt himself
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